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HINTS TO AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

Recent developments in our American world of Art are 
among the most hopeful and beautiful signs of the times. 
Art- exhibitions and artists' receptions are increasing in 
number, popularity, and magnitude. Artists from all parts 
of the land rush to New York to avail themselves of the 
executive facilities which no other city on this continent 
possesses in a similar degree, while Boston — the great 
nursery of thought of the new world — contemplates the 
establishment of an American school of Art. The new field 
which modern civilization opens for Art is well calculated 
to arrest the attention of the American artist. In the re- 
ligious and moral world changes have taken place within 
the last few hundred years which have not yet been duly 
appreciated by the artists of the old world, but the elas- 
ticity of thought that distinguishes the new world seems 
to point to greater quickness of perception. Madonnas 
and saints have hitherto been the Alpha and Omega of 
sacred art, but has the time not arrived when the practical 
results achieved by Christianity might be illustrated in a 
different way by the sculptor and the painter? The 
various religions denominations which have sprung into 
existence since the Reformation are as yet entirely unre- 
presented in the fine arts. The stately Episcopalian, the 
sturdy Presbyterian, the plain Methodist, the thoughtful 
Unitarian, the rapturous Spiritualist, offer not only striking 
relative contrasts, but contrasts equally striking side by 
side with the gorgeous pageantry of the church of Rome. 
Art might heal, to some extent, the wounds of sectarian 
strife, aud by doing pictorial justice to all denominations 
show that each, according to its kind, endeavors to serve 
the good cause. Pictures illustrative of the religious ex- 
ploits of the different denominations would soon be wel- 
comed as a relief to the excessive baldness of Protestant 
worship. If the followers of Rome cover their churches 
with their saints, why should not we begin to adorn our 
sanctuaries with pictures of the great Protestaut reformers, 
heroes, poets, sages, and philanthropists, whom we honor 
in our hearts, if we do not put their figures into material 
form. Take John Howard and Florence Nightingale, the 
English philanthropists! If their fate had been cast among 
Roman Catholics, they would probably be canonized in due 
time, as St. John and St. Philomela. Why should we 
Protestants, then, not imitate all that is elevating and 
beautifying in the Roman church, embellish our churches in 
commemoration of our holy women and men, and thus hold 
out at the same time a new incentive to the genius of the 
artist and the progress of aesthetic and religious culture. 
The immense missionary enterprises of the day also offer 
themes of remarkable capabilities. Think of the heroic 
Judson, or some other gallant soldier of Christ, surrounded 
by a parcel of savage Hindoos and Chinese, and in the back- 
ground the glowing scenery of Asia, with diverse pictorial 
elements, almost unparalleled in grandeur. Again, the 
charitable institutions, the free schools, the myriad agen- 
cies for philanthropic and educational purposes, which have 



been called into life within the last hundred years should 
receive some consideration at the hands of artists. We 
have visited so-called sehool-loghouses in the far West, 
where noble women of refinement and learning gather 
around them the Indian, Yankee, Irish, and miscellaneous 
urchins of the neighborhood, repeating to them in the wil- 
derness the master- thoughts of the great sages and poets of 
the old world. The desolated spot, the rugged school- 
house, the ragged but appreciative look of the children ; 
the gentle but vigorous-minded teacher, and withal the 
moral beauty of the occasion; the natural beauty of the 
scenery, alt present a combination of the picturesque nnd the 
pathetic, the artistic and the humane, well calculated to 
rouse the ambition and to test the genius of the artist. 

But this is only one instance out of a thousand. In 
every direction we find institutions and aspects of 
life which did not exist one hundred years ago, which have 
hitherto escaped the attention of the artist. It should be 
borne in mind that we possess in this country a greater 
amount of executive power than in older countries, where a 
lesser degree of mental and moral independence militates 
against boldness and directness of action. From this con- 
dition proceeds more intelligence aud tboughtfulness among 
us ; many persons who arc supposed to be only mere 
"business men" (as the vulgar phrase goes), will be the 
first to commission an artist to illustrate on canvas or 
marble, one or the other of those striking modern manifesta- 
tions of civilization and humanity to which we have referred. 
It is evident that our artists cannot all depend on portraits 
and landscapes. Some may possess faculties which dis- 
qualify them for these, but which qualify them for other 
spheres of Art. We do not wish to hold forth grandilo- 
quently about the possibilities of American art; but on the 
other hand, it must be freely admitted that the discovery 
of new worlds, the advent of a new civilization, the rise of 
new institutions, the supremacy of new social powers, -argue 
of better and vaster things for Art, than portraits for. the 
mere gratification of Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown. There is 
no reason why the taste of these worthy gentlemen should 
not be amply gratified, aud why the industrious artist 
should be deterred from reaping a rich harvest therefrom. 
Yet, other spheres, and schools of Art may at the same 
time find disciples and admirers, and we believe the first 
successful American picture of the kind alluded to will at 
once dispel all doubts about the public appreciation for 
ideas of a higher order. 

We behold in this country a strife of races and an amal- 
gamation of nationalities, which the cunning hand of theartist 
may strip of all their bitterness, and at the same time show 
forth in all their psychological and picturesque significance. 
Extremes meet here as they meet nowhere else. We have 
the feudal barons of the Middle Ages ruling in the South, 
and the thrifty businessman of the 19th century asserting his 
power in the North. The one full of seutinieut and chival- 
ric notions, the other tremulous with activity, and palpitating 
with speculative enterprise. The knowledge which can 
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now only be gleaned by a long study of history might thus 
be brought home to the mind by a felicitous perception; a 
few bold strokes of distinct individualities, as representative 
men of their class, would accomplish it. The streets and 
highways of this continent teem with such ambulating 
pieces of history and civilization. The future historian, in 
taking his information from the press and statistics, will be 
unable to give a graphic description of the rise and pro- 
gress of this republic, unless the artist assists him in his task 
by affording some glimpses of the inner life, of the personal 
idiosyncrasies of those races, nationalities, men and women, 
wh6 are very conveniently, but rather vaguely, designated 
as the American people. 

But not only Our own national life, but also the events of 
.other parts of the world should receive fuller consideration 
in an artistic point of view. Take, for instance, the kid- 
napping of the Jewish boy, Mortara, by the papal author- 
ities. This is an appropriate subject for the artist. It 
derives elements of popularity from the world-wide sensa- 
tion it has excited, while at the same time the romance, 
pathos, and filth of the Ghetto of Bologna present fine 
contrasts with the gloom and awful beauty of the church of 
Rome. Or take Poerio's companion, the young Sicilian mate, 
forcing the captain to steer towards the coast of Britain. 
Here, again, are good elements of popularity and picturesque- 
ness. The poetry and sadness and glory of the exiles, the 
terrors and the grandeur of the sea, the resolute spirit of the 
patriotic sailor, and the gracefulness of marine objects, all 
combine to form a groundwork of a noble, truthful, and 
successful picture. This is what we call eliminating the 
ideal from the gross reality. To grapple with the life 
which daily passes before us, and to illustrate with the 
touch of genius all events which bear a striking relation — 
this is the greatest privilege of the artist and the poet. 

* * 



Thb majority of men become enervated within the limits of 
their condition, and have no courage to escape, even on the 
wings of ideas; if we find few who, by the contemplation of 
great things, become, in some sort, incapable of little things, we 
encounter many in whom the practice of little things has be- 
come a substitute for the perception of great ones.— Vawen- 
argties. 

Expression is addressed to the soul as form is addressed to 
the senses. Form U the obstacle of expression, and, at the 
same time, is its imperative, necessary, only means. By work- 
ing upon form, by binding it to its service, by dint of care, pa- 
tience, and genius, Art succeeds in converting an obstacle iDto 
a means. — Cousin. 

A wise man would choose to have his history recorded in his 
memory rather by successions of thought, by the changes and 
progress of his mind, than by the outward circumstances or 
events that he may witness, or to which he may be subject. — 
Cluloto 

He who thafces sport of serious inclinations, is seriously fond 
of triflfc-v^ Vtiumtntfrgiite. 



HISTOKY OF THE EMPIRE OF KCAKG. 

CHAPTER V. 
RAPID SURVEY OF A TERIOD OF CONQUEST. 

The beginning of the era to be briefly described in this 
chapter appears to be the 640th year after the birth of Ty- 
Tyng-fo, and 5,78t years after the creation of the world, 
Chinese reckoning. This is the first uncontradicted date 
to be found in the books of Tyng. The 640th year after 
the birth of Ty-Tyng-fo is made memorable by the conver- 
sion to Tyngoism of Yang, the King of the Yantos. From 
this time forward, the Tyngos enjoyed perfect liberty of 
conscience, and consequently an immunity from persecution. 
For the next two hundred years they continued to consoli- 
date their religious system by collecting authorities upon 
its modern and ancient histories, and also transcribing and 
enlarging traditions of martyrs from the second captivity 
upwards. The miracles performed by Ching-ta, Vang-tu, 
and Ty-Tyng-fo, their holy lives, their precepts, and deaths 
were treated in detail and enlarged upon, and a faith in 
the supernatural part of these traditions made a cardinal 
virtue with the pions Tyngos. Tyng, the father of Ty-Tyng- 
fo and Fa-Fa, his mother, as also her immediate ancestors, 
were duly canonized and elevated into .personages of more 
than human importance. The teachings of Ty-Tyng-fo — 
humanizing and civilizing in a degree to command the 
respect of the Yan-tos and their powerful king — were em- 
bodied into the secular laws of the kingdom, and the de- 
voted scholars of Tyngo history and religion were raised to 
high and responsible offices of state. After the conversion 
of Yang and the principal Yantos, and within a generation 
or two, the rest of the nation became formally absorbed in 
the Tyngo church (if it may be so termed), and there was 
a strong promise of Tyngoizing the whole empire of the 
Yantos, which comprised at that time almost the whole of 
China Proper and its extensive dependencies in Thibet and 
the far west. The only obstacle to this much-desired unity 
of religion was the stubborn passive resistance of the Tao- 
to-hi-los, who, in spite of every promise of advancement, in 
case of tbeir adopting the religion of Ty-Tyng-fo, and of 
oppression and petty persecution for their adherence to 
perpendicular Foism, as their religion was called, refused to 
yield up the faith of tbeir forefathers ; they preferred emi- 
grating to foreign countries or endless sufferings at home, 
rather than break their allegiance to the rigid laws of the 
ancient faith. In the darkest hour of their degradation, 
they clung more firmly to the reminiscences of their past 
nationality and religion, and received with avidity the pro- 
mises of an ultimate restoration, which were predicted in 
accordance with the sanguine hopes of tbeir leaders in faith 
and endurance. 

The rise and progress of the Yantos was owing, origin- 
ally, to the military prowess of the nation, their great 
fidelity to their kings, their patriotism and devotion to and 
self-denial for the welfare of the country. The territorial 
acquisitions of the empire had become so extensive, how 



